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Remain Categorical, Retain Funding 


Rejecting proposals to consolidate major Federal pro- 
grams for handicapped persons into large block grants at 
reduced funding levels. Ihe Congress has retained reha- 
bilitation, handicapped education, and developmental 
disabilities as categorical programs at or near their cur- 
rent authorizations. In some cases, there were even 
slight increases in authorized funding. 

Called by the Washington Post '‘the longest and broadest 
piece of legislation ever considered by Ihe Congress," 
the massive Omnibus Reconciliation Act was 
painstakingly hammered out llem-by-item by several hun- 
dred House and Senate conferees. The following pro- 
gram Information and budget figures are (hose of the final 
conference agreement as approved by floor votes in both 
houses of Congress, and signed into law by President 
Reagan on August 13. 1981. It Is Important to note, how- 
ever, these figures are authorization caps, or maximum 
budgets allowable, and are subject to modification during 
Ihe appropriations process which will begin in Septem- 
ber. 

As it now stands. Rehabilitative Services and Develop- 
mental Disabilities programs, originally proposed to go 
into a large Social Services Block Grant (MaylJune 1981 
Programs for the Handicapped), will be kept as categor- 
ical programs with funding authorized at least for two 
more years. The proposed Social Services Block Grant, 
which would have broadened Title XX social services and 
Included about a dozen programs was rejected by confer- 
ees. In the end only Title XX social services were 
amended, with an allowance that a stale may transfer up 
to 10 percent of Its allotment to other block grants. 

Authorizations for Rehabilitation Services were raised 
from $966.5 million for fiscal year (FY) 1981 to a cap of 
$1,009 bffilon for FY 1982 and $1,054 billion In FY 1963. 
Of these funds, stale grants could receive $899 million In 
FY 1982 and $943 million In FY 1983— an Increase from 
the current level of $854.3 million. Remaining funds 
would be divided between Service Projects, Independent 
Living, Training, the National Institute of Handicapped 
Research, and the National Council on the Handicapped. 

Developmental Disabilities’ State Grants, Protection 
and Advocacy, Special Projects and University-Affiliated 
Facilities, were authorized at their current level of $61 
million per year through FY 1984, 

The Education of the Handicapped Act was separated 
from the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 
block grant and authorized as a categorical program for 


This was also an increase from Ihe final 1981 appropria- 
tion of $1,030 billion. Included in this authorization are 
Preschool Incentive Grants, Severely Handicapped Proj- 
ects, Regional Resource Centers, Special Education Per- 
sonnel Development, Special Studies, Deaf-Blind Cen- 
ters. Media Services and Captioned Film, Recruitment 
and Information, Early Childhood Educalion, Regional, 
Vocational, Adult and Postsecondary Programs, and in- 
novation and Development. 

House/Senate conferees extensively modified the admin- 
istration’s proposal to consolidate two dozen major health 
programs into two large block grants. What finally 
emerged were four smaller block grants with tight restric- 
tions on how states can shift money from one program to 
another within the blocks, and a number of programs that 
were separated from the block grants and categorically 
funded for three years. 

Health programs categorically funded include: family 
planning, venereal disease control, immunization, tuber- 
culosis control, migrant worker health, adolescent 
pregnancy (a new program), special research on primary 
health care and alcoholism and drug abuse, and black 
lung. 

The Maternal and Child Health Block Grant combines 
seven programs with a total authorization of $373 million 
a year from fiscal 1982 to 1984. The programs Include 
maternal and child health, crippled children's services, 
lead-base paint poisoning prevention services, sudden 
Infant death syndrome (SIDS) programs, hemophilia pro- 
grams, genetic diseases programs, and a separate ver- 
sion of adolescent pregnancy grants. No funds may be 
transferred from this block, and up to 15 percent ol the 
funds are to be earmarked for special maternal and child 
health, genetic disease and hemophilia demonstration 
projects. 

Preventive Health and Health Services Block Grant In- 
cludes eight programs authorized for $95 million In FY 
1982, $96.5 million for FY 1983 and $98.5 million for FY 
1984. The programs Included are: home health, urban rat 
control, fluoridation, emergency medical services, health 
education and risk reduction, public health services, hy- 
pertension, and rape victim services and prevention. 
States can shift up to 7 percent of this block to another 
block, but there are restrictions on the amount of money 
that must be set aside for emergency medical services, 
hypertension programs and rape crisis centers. 

Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health Block com- 




with authorization levels of $491 million for FY 1982, 
$511 million for FY 1983, and $532 million for 1984. 
Stales may shift up to 7 percent of the funds into another 
block, but roslrictlons on Ihe block call for communily 
health centers to be maintained at a reasonable level. 

Primary Health Care Block Grant consists only of the 
Community Health Centers which will continue to be ad- 
ministered at the Federal level unlil FY 1983, when the 
states which have maintained existing centers have the 
option of taking (hem over or leaving the centers under 
Federal supervision. Funding was authorized at $280 mil- 
lion for FY 1982, $302.5 million for FY 1983, and $327 for 
FY 1984. 

Appropriations for Other Handicapped Programs and 
Services Included $5 million for each of the fiscal years 
1982, 1983, and 1984 for the American Printing House 
for the Blind; $52 million per year through FY 1984 for 
Gallaudet College; and $26.3 million per year through FY 
1984 for the National Technical Institute for the Deaf Act. 

Details of the Omnibus Reconciliation Act and final budg- 
et approprialions will be carried in future issues of Pro- 
grams for the Handicapped. 


Council Update 

At its July (16-17) meeting the Council on the 
Handicapped heard reporls from Mrs. Virginia Knauer, 
Special Assistant to the President, on activities of her of- 
fice, including meetings with disabled citizens to listen fo 
their concerns, ongoing discussions with Industry to fur- 
ther job projects, and efforts to support the International 
Year of Disabled Persons. Mrs. Knauer stressed the long 
standing concern of the President for disabled persons. 

A large part of Ihe meeting was taken up by reports from 
staff of the congressional committees most crucial to pro- 
grams for the handicapped. The meeting was just one 
day prior to the reconclllalian hearings and the Council 
was apprised In detail of the differences between House 
and Senate bills. Private sector representatives Paul 
Marchand and MyrI Weinberg told the Council that a con- 
sortium of twenty major organizations had prepared an 
Informational paper for Members of Congress who would 
participate in the reconciliation hearings which was 
shared with the Council. 

The sixth meeting of the National Council on the 
Handicapped will be held at the Hospitality House, 
Arlington. Virginia, Sept 21-23, 1981. The Council plans 
to establish Its priorities for 1982, review received com- 
ments on its draft Statements nf Pnllcles Gnvernina 


Barriers Board Moves to 
Rescind its Guidelines 

The U.S. Architectural and Transportation Barriers Com- 
pliance Board (A&TBCB) voted July 10 to solicit public 
comment on whether its six-monih-old regulations setting 
minimum guidelines for accessibility in Federally funded 
facilities should be rescinded. The final vote to repeal or 
retain the guidelines is scheduled for September 22, 
1981. 

All 11 representatives of Federal agencies, plus one 
‘'public** member of the 22-member board voted to recon- 
sider the guidelines. By the same 12 to 10 vote, all at- 
tempts by public members to modify or delay the aclion 
were defealed. 

Under the 1978 Amendments to the Rehabilitation Act, 
the A&TBCB was ordered by Congress to design uniform 
government-wide standards to make all Federal facilities 
accessible to handicapped individuals. This was the In- 
tent of the Architectural Barriers Act of 1968— which the 
Board is responsible to enforce. But until 1973 each 
agency was allowed to write Its own accessibility rules. 
The result was much inconsistency from one agency to 
another. 

Following a 20-month effort, the Board adopted the new 
guidelines on January 6, 1981 by a vote of 14 to 4. Be- 
cause of their January 14. 1981 effective date, the rules 
were not affected by President Reagan’s freeze on all 
regulations with effective dates between January 29 and 
March 29. 

The rules were based largely on the 1980 American Na- 
tional Standard Institutes (ANSI) Standards, an.d Included 
minimum numbers of elements and spaces that must be 
accessible and technical requirements for parking, en- 
trances, elevators, assembly areas, telephones and 
restrooms. Visual alarms and telephones adapted for use 
by the deaf and hearing impaired persons were also 
specified, as were requirements on signage and warn- 
ings on doors tor the blind and visually Impaired. 

Vice President Bush’s Regulatory Review Task Force, 
however, pointed to the rules as an example of unneces- 
sary regulation which would cost taxpayers $800 million 
to Implement. In addition, the White House Office of Man- 
agement and Budget (0MB) directed the Board to devel- 
op jointly with the Department of Education a phase- 
down plan to terminate Board activities by September 30, 
1981. Under the recently passed Omnibus Reconciliation 
Bill, however, Congress authorized “such sums as nec- 
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Defense, Housing and Urban Development, the General 
Services Administration and the Postal Service. These 
tour agencies are responsible for almost all federal build- 
ings and leasing. 

An alternative "uniform federal accessibilily standard" Is 
being drafted by the GSA which will follow closely the 
1980 ANSI standards, wherever possible, while taking 
into consideration more cost effective means of making 
buildings accessible. A spokesman (or GSA said that 
standard should be ready by Summer, 1982. 

In other action, the Board recommended suspension of a 
series of workshops to promote the guidelines. The Na- 
tional Conference of Slates on Building Codes and 
Standards has already conducted seminars in 15 slates. 


DOT to Provide for Local Decisions 
On Transportation for Handicapped 


Secretary of Transportation Drew Lewis has announced a 
new interim rule lhat permits local communities to decide 
how best to meet the transportation needs of 
handicapped persons. 

The Interim rule, based on the 1976 Urban Mass Transit 
Administration’s "special efforts ’ policy, replaces the 
Mass Transit part of the Departmenrs Section 504 rule, 
which Lewis said placed "an Inordinate, Inflexible burden 
on local communities." The provisions replaced by to- 
day’s Interim rule required UMTA grantees to have wheel 
chair lifts on all new buses and to retrofit existing rail sys- 
tems over 30 years. 

"The Reagan Administrallon's philosophy of doing away 
with cosily regulations and allowing more local control 
and flexibility In decision making is embodied In this new 
rule,” Lewis said. ’’We believe each community should be 
allowed to develop Its own programs for providing transit 
service to handicapped persons." 

Effective immediately, the rule allows transit authorities 
to certify to the Department that appropriate efforts are 
being made to provide service for handicapped riders. 
Those services could take a variety of forms, such as 
spending the equivalent of 3.5 percent of Federal funds 
provided under Section 5 of the Urban Mass Transit Act 
on services for handicapped persons, making half of the 
buses accessible, or providing taxi vouchers to 
handicapped persons. The rule does not require any 


mandating how local transit authorities would serve the 
handicapped. Judge Abner Mikva wrote that Section 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act meant DOT could require "mod- 
est. affirmative steps to accommodate handicapped per- 
sons". He claimed the cost and extent of the 1979 rules 
went far beyond lhat point. 

Lewis said the interim rule stales that the provision of 
useable transportation for handicapped persons is an ob- 
ligation of recipier^ls of Federal assistance lor mass 
transit, but the major responsibility for deciding how this 
transportation Is to be provided should be rotumed to lo- 
cal communities. 

The rule represents a strong Federal commitment to 
maintaining a viable mass transit system for all citizens in 
this country, but "it is a commitment that recognizes lhat 
there must be definite limits to the Federal government’s 
role in an issue that is clearly a local one” 

"The transit industry has operated under this Interim 
rule,” said Lewis. "The industry is familiar with it and, 
through the American Public Transit Association (APTA), 
fully supports It as an interim measure." 

After public comment and further evaluation, DOT will is- 
sue a permanent rule. 


Federal Regs in Large Type 


Copies of federal regulations on racial, national origin 
and handicap discrimination are now available in large 
size type editions lor people with limited or impaired vi- 
sion. The Office for Civil Rights has supplied copies of 
federal regulations for Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 to 
all national libraries serving the blind and physically 
handicapped. 

Production of these reguiations in l4-poinl type will near- 
ly double the average print size. 

Requests for free copies should be addressed to: Direc- 
tor, Office for Civil Rights, Department of Health and Hu- 
man Services, 330 Independence Ave., S.W,, 
Washington, D.C. 20201. 
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Assessing the results of goals set In 1970 by HUD and 
FmHA to provide accessible housing for persons in 
wheelchairs, the Comptroller General has found that out 
of 847 accessible rental units developed in eight slates 
by these two agencies, only 27 percent are actually in- 
habited by handicapped persons. 

In a Report to Congress Issued In June, 1981, the GAO 
said lhal goals for accessible housing had been set with- 
out benefit of reliable statistics on the number of persons 
using wheelchairs in the U.S. and their age and Income. 
Once the housing goals had been accomplished, no uni- 
form occupancy requirements were set to insure 
handicapped persons would utilize the accessible units. 
As a result, GAO found "limited occupancy of accessible 
units by wheelchair users, people in wheelchairs occu- 
pying regular rental units, restrictions which denied hous- 
ing to certain wheelchair users and that some people in 
wheelchairs may be unaware that accessible units are 
available.” 

Neither HUD nor FMHA has any requirement that acces- 
sible housing must be rented to handicapped persons, 
thus their outreach programs vary from project to project, 
necessary back-up services and such as attendant care 
are often lacking and restrictions on age or ability to live 
Independently preclude certain wheelchair users from 
renting Ihe units. GAO contends that many of the reasons 
for nonrenlal by wheelchair users could be circumvented 
by coordination with existing state welfare and social 
services. 

Although HUD and FmHA have no reliable statistics on 
the national need for such housing, "several national or- 
ganizations serving people with handicaps told GAO, that 
accessible units are in short supply." 

The goals set by HUD and FmHA required that 10 per- 
cent of all elderly housing projects be designed for 
wheelchair users and that 5 percent of all newly con- 
structed family units under public housing and section 8 
programs should be designed for persons with handi- 
caps. These goals were set for the entire U.S. and GAO 
feels they may not have been appropriate for all areas, 
since geographical data on wheelchair users were not 
available when the goals were set. 

In addition the agencies field staff were often: unaware of 
tha central agency goals, or adequate guidelines were 
unavailable. GAO estimates that had the goals been met, 
an additional 1,359 units would be available Just In the 
eight states they studied. 

At present hud and FmHA cannot determine how many 


housing survey and other methods. New goals should be 
set, GAO said, when information is available on the spe^ 
ciflc needs In a given geographical area. 

Single copies of GAO’s report, “Weaknesses in the 
Planning and Utilization of Rental Housing for Persons in 
Wheelchairs ’ (CED-81-45) are free from GAO, Docu- 
ment Handling and Information Services, P.O Box 6015, 
Gaithersburg, Md. 20760. (202) 275-6241. 


Federal Info Centers 
May Answer Your Question 


There is a national network of Federal Information Cen- 
ters available to guide citizens through the maze of 
agencies, programs and departments In Ihe government 
to Ihe information needed. These Federal Information 
Cenlers (FfCs) operate in 41 key cllies throughout the 
U.S. In addition, residents of 43 other cities have direct 
access to their nearest FIC via local telephone tiellnes. 
Statewide toll-free “800“ numbers are available In 
Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska. 

Questions concerning veterans’ benefits, social security, 
immigration and naturalization, patents, copyrights, tax 
assistance, regulations and programs for disabled citi- 
zens, wage and hour laws, Medicare and Federal Job in- 
formation are some of the routine questions fielded by 
the FIC staff. 

Each FIC has a wide collection of reference material on 
government agencies, programs and services, but per- 
haps their most useful tool is a directory of government 
and related private service and resource providers that Is 
Indexed by key word for fast and easy access. Each of 
these directories Is geared to the specific area served by 
Individual FlCs, and reflects the unique needs and assist- 
ance sources available In that area. 

FIC staff specialists in many cities speak an additional 
language— Spanish Is the most frequent second lan- 
guage. TTY numbers are available in the San Diego and 
Washington, D.C, FIC offices. 

FiCs work closely with Information and referral agencies 
of state and local governments and with other service 
providers such as the United Way to Insure the most cur- 
rent and comprehensive Information possible. 

Over 7.6 million people In 1900 dialed their local FIC for 
assistance. FICs are listed in local phone directories un- 
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Rehabilitation International 
Initiates Support Program 
For UNICEF 


In 1980 Rehabililation Jnlernalional (Rl) began a lechni- 
cal support program to aid UNICEF in expanding pro- 
grams for the prevention of childhood disability and the 
early detection and rehabilitation of disabled children at 
the community level. 

The new strategy focuses on: 

• Enriching all health, nutrition, education and social wel- 
fare programs for children and their families so that they 
will prevent impairments, detect disabilities early and ap- 
ply appropriate treatment and rehabilitation measures to 
the greatest extent possible within the community and by 
the family; 

• Strengthening the understanding and capacity of the 
family and the community to prevent disability and to help 
those children who are already disabled; 

• Emphasizing the total needs of the child so that the de- 
velopment of each child and not the impairnr^ent alone be- 
comes the most Important consideration. 

Rl is providing a number of technical support activities to 
achieve these overall goals. Idenllficallon measures, in- 
formational and training materials, and technical advisors 
are provided to programs in UNICEF served countries. Rl 
will hold small workshops in different regions to orient 
UNICEF staff and responsible national officials to acti- 
vate the program. The workshops will be open to govern- 
ment officials, Invited consultants and UNICEF field staff. 

Informational materials on the types and causes of child- 
hood impairments are being developed by Rl for distribu- 
tion within the program, Including materials on early de- 
tection of developmental delays and appropriate 
Intervention methods applicable within the community 
and family as well as training materials for community 
workers. 

Programs that are successful models of early detection, 
prevention or Intervention In childhood disability are be- 
ing documented by Rl for distribution to community-level 
programs. Non-governmentai agencies now operating 
successful programs which could be replicated on the 
community level are invited to contact the Rl Technical 
Support Program newsletter. The newsletter Is published 
quarterly In English, French and Spanish. Write: Rehabil- 
itation International, 432 Park Avenue South, New 
York, NY 10016, USA. (212) 679-6520. 


In 1978, the Federal Government changed the definition 
of the developmentally disabled person from a categoric- 
al definition to one emphasizing the functional limitation 
and the need for accompanying services A report just is- 
sued by the Administration on Developmental Disabllilles 
outlines the impact of that definitional change in terms of 
the numbers of individuals served, funds expended, and 
qualily of service. 

Overall there has been a 27 percent decrease In the total 
population served from 5,265,846 to 3,906,913. Former- 
ly, the developmentally disabled Included anyone with 
one of four major handicaps— mental retardation, cere- 
bral palsy, epilepsy, or autism. Now the law is more spe- 
cific. Handicaps Included under this definition must origi- 
nate before age 22, cause a substantial, long-term 
barrier to learning, communication and Independence or 
economic self-sufficiency. 

As a result of Ihe redefinition, mildly retarded persons 
and those whose epileptic seizures are controlled 
through drugs were dropped from the target population. 
The number of mentally retarded individuals decreased 
by 10 percent and that of epileptics by 5 percent in the 
covered population. 

The most dramatic increase in services occurred among 
those whose disabilities fall outside the primary four cate- 
gories. Under the new delinltion, their numbers jumped 
from 1.6 percent to 11.8 percent. Some of the conditions 
now covered Include: cystic fibrosis, deafness and blind- 
ness, osteogenesis, Tourette’s syndrome, tuberous 
sclerosis, and spina bifida. 

The Developmental Disabilities Program allempts to 
move the disabled Individual from total dependence to 
the maximum level of independent functioning. This Is ac- 
complished by basic support to states which includes 
funds for protection and advocacy programs and grants 
for university affiliated facilities and special demonstra- 
tion projects. 

The report notes that while the number of the population 
served may be shrinking, those now covered represent 
those most in need of the services provided. 

Single copies of the 'Special Report on the Impact of the 
Change in the Definition of Developmental Disabilities" 
are free from ADD, Division of Program Development and 
Demonstrations, 3194 North Bldg.. 330 Independence 
Ave. SW, Washington. D.C. 20201. 




• In the Philippines, a dozen Peace Corps volunteers 
work in scattered villages teaching deaf children and 
adults. Eight of these volunteers are themselves pro- 
foundly deaf. 

• Nine VISTA volunteers are helping to organize and op- 
erate the Coalition of Texans With Disabilities, a 
statewide, nonprofit coalition of organizations and indi- 
viduals committed to equal opportunities for the disabled. 

• Nita Newland, a blind RSVP (Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program) volunteer teaches arts and crafts at the Center 
for the Blind in Phoenix, Arizona. "I tell them If I can do it, 
they can do it," she says. 

« A three-year-old born with a serious spinal deformity 
learned to talk and walk with the help of Manchester, 
New Hampshire FGP (Foster Grand Parent) Cecilia 
Dalton, who says the experience helped her overcome 
her own difficulties resulting from a broken knee. 

These are but a current sampling of the long-standing 
ACTION/Peace Corps tradition of commitment to and in- 
volvement with handicapped people. Through Its domes- 
tic and international volunteer programs, the agency has 
been in the forefront of advocacy and service to disabled 
persons around the world. 

With more than 100 special edgcatlon/rehabllitatloft vpf- 
unteers working with the disabled In 17 counifles In Asia, 


the largest international effort to improve the lives of dis- 
abled persons In developing nations. Volunteers are fre- 
quently speech, hearing, physical and occupational ther- 
apists as well as teachers. They are very much In 
demand at centers or schools for the disabled where they 
provide direct patient care, train co-workers, develop and 
design programs and curricula, and, as one former volun- 
teer put It, "act as a living example of the potential of a 
disabled person." 

The Peace Corps is especially interested in reaching the 
most needy— those who receive few, if any services from 
a school or rehabilitation center. The agency is moving 
away from the idea of "special eduoatlon" or "center- 
oriented care” to the notion of integrating disabled chil- 
dren Into normal classroom situations and into the com- 
munity. For this reason, the training of teachers and 
auxiliary workers at the local level Is a priority. 

Here at home, VISTA has Increased the number of proj- 
ects tor the disabled in response to the increasing 
awareness of the special needs of the handicapped. 
There are currently 196 VISTA volunteers assigned to 42 
projeots that specifically focus on the handicapped. The 
overwhelming majority (69 percent) of these projects deal 
with "advocacy" Issues in the areas of rights, employ- 
ment, education and training, architectural barriers, and 
accessible and affordable housing; The remainder of 
Ihese projects for the disabled deal with , legal rights and 
Independent living. 



VISTA, like Peace Corps and other ACTION programs, 
has made extra elforts in recent lime to step up the 
recruitment of disabled volunteers and to assure that all 
training sites are accessible. 

The Foster Grandparents Program (FGP) has stressed 
accessibility from its very beginning. The program, has a 
legislative mandate to work with handicapped children 
under 10 years old, and almost 10 percent of its volun- 
teers, who run from age 60 to 1t2, are themselves dis- 
abled. Similarly, 13 percent of RSVP volunteers are dis- 
abled, as are 12 percent of the SCP (Senior Companions 
Program) volunteers. Both programs also are heavily in- 
volved with disabled clients and programs, with SCP 
dealing solely with homebound clients. 

In addition, the ACTION Office' of Policy and Planning 
has developed a number of programs to assist the 
handicapped, and the Office of Voluntary Citizen Partici- 
pation (OVCP) has supported activities and programs lor 
the disabled through its Mini-Grants program. If should 



also be noted that ACTION was among the first Federal 
agencies to have its 504 regulations in place. 

Given this history of commitment and service to tb© dis- 
abled, it is not hard to understand the enthusiasm and ef- 
fort ACTION/Peace Corps Is giving to the International 
Year of Disabled Persons (lYDP). 

A 20-member infra-agency lYDP Committee was estab- 
lished within ACTION, with the Oflice of Voluntary Citizen 
Participation (OVCP) taking the lead in coordinating 
agency-wide lYOP activities. The Committee meets twice 
a month, and is chaired by a lull-time staff member. It 
serves as an idea forum and activity stimulator for JYDP 
activities throughout the agency. 

The ACTION/IYDP Committee's formal goals for the year 


1. To increase by five to ten percent, the numbers of dis- 
abled people who volunteer In Peace Corps and VISTA. 

2. To Increase awareness within public and private 
agencies, and particularly within the volunteer communi- 
ty, of the needs, potential, and problems of the disabled. 

3. To exchange information and materials within the vol- 
unteer community about disabled concerns and lYDP. 



One of the first activities of the ACTlON/lYDP committee 
was a survey of ACTION and Peace Corps programs to 
document the number of disabled personnel and projects 
for the disabled and to determine the specific needs of 
these people and projects. The results of that survey, 
some of which are used in this article, are being used to 
recommend agency policy and program initiatives 
involving the handicapped. 

The Committee also developed several issue papers on 
[he subject of disability for agency discussion; it expand- 
ed disability-related material In the ACTION library; and it 
Initialed a number of articles on disability in several AC- 
TION and Peace Corps periodicals. ACTION/Peace 
Corps staff have viewed several films and heard speak- 
ers sponsored by the Committee on problems and atti- 
tudes toward handicapped persons. Among these pres- 
entations was "Kids on the BJock/‘ a well-know puppet 
show which presents a positive view of disability. 

At the headquarters building in Washington, braille labels 
were installed In the two non-attended elevators, and the 
Public Information Office was equipped with TTYs to pro- 
vide information directly to deaf persons who want to vol- 
unteer for Peace Corps or VISTA. 

ACTION regional offices have developed their own plans 
for lYDP— related activities and programs. In Florida, for 
example, VISTA volunteers with the Florida Council for 
the Handicapped will be developing the first coalition of 
disabled people in that stale. Georgia State Program Di- 
rector Dave Damman says that the majority of VISTAs In 
1981 will be placed in programs geared toward the dis- 
abled. And In East Bergen, N.J., five VISTA volunteers, 
who are themselves disabled or the parents of disabled 
children, are bringing together people with different hand- 
icaps in an effort to encourage them to work cooperative- 
ly on common problems. 

Other regional ACTION/IYDP activities include “lYDP 
fairs, " staged In shopping centers that Include represent- 
atives of local civic and consumer groups; photo and 
poster contests that depict disabled persons in a positive 
light and that receive prominent public display; and lYDP 
steering committees, workshops and seminars, media 
cannpaigns and visits to programs for the disabled. 

At the national level ACTION’S Office of Voluntary Citizen 
Participation (OVCP) is a member of the Federal Intera- 
gency Committee for lYDP, and is participating in the In- 
teragency Independent Living Demonstration Initiative. 
The Office also represents ACTION on the newly organ- 
ized Disabled Women In Government Task Force, And to 
assure a connection with the private voluntary sector, 
OVCP helped to establish and is working closely with the 
II Q rniinrii nn lYDR and Other oroanlzations Involvina 


Jean Tufts Selected 
To Head OSERS 


Jean Tufts, immediate past president of the National 
School Boards Association (NSBA), has been selected 
by President Reagan as Assistant Secretary for Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services at the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Active in the NSBA since 1970 as leader and a member 
of that body's board, Tufts was a member of the New 
Hampshire State Board of Education from 1970-75. She 
also has been a consultant with the Preschool Programs 
for the Handicapped, New Hampshire Slate Department 
of Education. 

During the t970s, Tufts served as executive director of 
The Rehabilitation Center, Portsmouth. N.H., and the 
Greater Manchester Child Care Association. She also 
was a senior project officer with the New England Pro- 
gram in Teacher Education and principal of the 
Rockingham School for Special Children from 1961 to 
1970. 

Her other activities Include service on national, state and 
local service bodies, including the Council for Exception- 
al Children, and the New Hampshire Governor's Task 
Force on Education, Special Education. She served as a 
delegate to the National Conference on Children and 
Youth in 1972-73. 

A graduate of Boston University, she earned her bachelor 
of science degree In 1 945 and her master of education In 
1963. 

She was born October 7, 1927, In Melrose, Mass. Mar- 
ried, she has four children. 


Conn Takes Over RSA 


George A. Conn has been confirmed as Commissioner of 
the Rehabilitation Services Administration (RSA). 

Conn, 48, served as Director of the Handicapped Desk, 
Citizens Voter Group, Reagan-Bush Campaign Head- 
quarters, Arlington, Virginia during 1980. He previously 
was affiliated with the Paralyzed Veterans of America 
(1979-81) as Research and Legislative Director. 

From 1975 to 1977 he was special assistant to the Exec- 
utive Director, While House Conference on HandIcappecJ 
Individuals, Washington, D.C. where he directed plans 
for both the national and 50 State conferences. Prior tQ 
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nitlGS in employment, housing and access to places of 
public accommodation for physically and mentally 
handicapped people. 

A mennber of the United Slates Paralympic Teams in 
England, 1961-63, and Tokyo, 1964, he was awarded 17 
gold medals in baskelball, swimming and the 
pentatbalon. 

He was President of the National Wheelchair Basketball 
Association from 1966 to 1976 and also was the founder 
of the League of Disabled Voters in 1978, serving as its 
President In 1980. 

Conn holds a B.S. degree from the School of Speech, 
Northwestern University (1955), and was a First Lleuten^ 
ant In the U.S. Air Force until his retirement In 1958. He 
is married to the former Jane Scully, They have four chil- 
dren. 


Hardy Sworn in as 
HDS Assistant Secretary 


Dorcas R. Hardy has been sworn in as Assistant Secre- 
tary for Human Development Services, Department of 
Health and Human Services. 

As asslslanl secretary, Ms, Hardy is responsible for ad- 
ministering a multi-billion dollar human services program 
for children, youth and families, the elderly and Native 
Americans and the Administration for the 
Developmentally Disabled; social services under Title XX 
many of which serve low Income handicapped Individu- 
als. 

Since October 1974, Ms. Hardy had served as associate 
director of the University of Southern California’s School 
of Medicine Center for Health Services Research. In that 
position, Ms. Hardy established a multl-discipHnary 
health and social policy research organization that de- 
signed, marketed and directed hospital financial feasibili- 
ty studies, health planning and evaluation programs and 
cost-benefit analyses. 

In 1974, as a health consultant with Urban Management 
Consultants of San Francisco, CA, she specialized in the 
evaluation of intergovernmental programs providing serv- 


tee of the Cost of Living Council from 1971 to 1973. From 
April 1970 until June 1971 she was special assistant to 
the nallonal chairman and director of the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. Earlier, she worked 
as an aide to Senator Clifford P. Case of New Jersey. 

Ms. Hardy has authored and co-authored a number of 
published articles, several of them relating to hospital au- 
tomation and the rights of children. 

She was born in Newark, NJ, July 18, 1946, and grew up 
In Orange, NJ. Ms. Hardy received her B.A. degree in 
1968 from Connecticut College and an M.B A. from 
Pepperdine University In 1976. She also completed the 
Executive Program in Health Policy and Financial Man- 
agement at Harvard Business School. 


Frantz Nominated 
To Head NIHR 


President Reagan has nominated Cecilia Aranda Frantz 
to be Director of the National Institute of Handicapped 
Research. 

Since 1979 Mrs. Frantz has been Superintendent for the 
Wilson School District In Phoenix, Arizona. In 1975-79 
she served as the Wilson School Psychologist and Direc- 
tor of Special Education. Previously, in 1972-76, Mrs. 
Frantz was associated with Arizona State University. She 
assisted in and taught graduate level counseling classes 
in 1972-73; Practicum Supervisor In 1973; Co- Leader In 
Self-awareness seminar conducted at Phoenix Union Ols- 
(hct for (heir faculty; Psychologist, Child Evaluation Cen- 
ter In 1973-75. 

Since 1975 Mrs. Frantz has been a participant In the 
Arizona Diagnostic Development Project. She partici- 
pated In a counseling project for minority people In 
Chicanos For La Causa and serves as one of their 
consultants. She is also a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Saguaro Chapter of the March of Dimes 
(1978-79) and a member of the Mayor’s Community 
Services Commission (1980). 

Mrs. Franfz was graduated from the University of Arizona 
at Tucson (B.A., 1966); and Arizona Stale University at 
Tempe (M.A., 1972; Ph.D., 1975). 

She Is married, has one child. She was born Auguste, 


Part I: Sources Focusing on 
Mental Retardation! 
Developmental Disabilities 

In our last issue, we described contents of major compu- 
terized data bases in the area of mental retardation. 
While these files are undoubtedly the best sources of in- 
formation on literature in the field, there are quite a few 
organizations which pul out publications, offer technical 
assistance, and provide other information services to In- 
quirers. For this Issue we have selected organizations 
which focus on mental retardation and/or developmental 
disabilities. Our next issue will give descriptions of 
sources which cover the gamut of handicapping condi- 
tions in areas o1 special value to professionals in the 
mental retardation field (such as recreation and educa- 
tion). Only organizations which provide information serv- 
ices on the national level have been included. 

We have omitted a host of other organizations which also 
have a piece of the information In the field, because of 
our decision to limit this guide to major resources. Other 
organizations are described in our "Directory of National 
Information Sources on Handicapping Conditions and 
Related Services," which we distribute to information 
providers a( no charge (it may also be purchased for 
$6.50 from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402, stock num- 
ber 017-000-00234-7). 

We are very much aware of the fact that many valuable 
publications cannot be easily Identified and accessed. 
Listing all the centers and agencies which produce re- 
ports and periodicals would be an impossible task. At the 
present, the burden for facilitating retrieval of these items 
rests on the originating agencies, which can send copies 
to data base producers, which In some cases, duplicate 
noncopyrighted material for users. 

Accreditation Counclf for Services tor Mentally 
Retarded and Other Oevetopmentalty 
Disabled Persons (AC/MROD) 

5101 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W, 

Washington, DC 20016 
(202) 363-2811 

Handicapping Conditions Served: Mental retardation and de- 
velopmental disabilities. 

The Organization: Established In 1969 in association with the 
Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals, AC/MRDD 


was reorganized as an Independent not-lor-prolil corporation 
In 1979. The Council’s sponsoring organizations include the 
major developmental disability advocacy groups, and it is 
continuing its national voluntary accreditation program which 
is applicable to all agencies providing services to develop- 
mentally disabled persons. The accreditation standards and 
procedures previously developed by the Council will continue 
to be used. Workshops and consultations aro offered to help 
agencies implement accreditation standards and prepare for 
accreditation survey. 

information Services: The Council responds to questions 
about its accreditation process, interprets its standards, and 
provides information concerning requirements for adequate 
services for developmentally disabled persons. The Stand' 
ards for Services for Developmentaiiy Disabled individuals 
($12) are available through AC/MRDD. These standards are 
used by agencies in evaluating their own services and by the 
Council in conducting accreditation surveys. A Survey Oues- 
tionnaire ($8) Is useful for agencies actively pursuing accredi- 
tation. The Council does not provide general information on 
mental retardation nor publications other than those men- 
tioned. 

Administration on Developmental Disabilities 
Office of Human Development Services 
Department of Health and Human Services 
330 Independence Avenue, S.W., Rm. 3194C 
Washington, DC 20201 
(202) 472-7236 

Handicapping Conditions Served: Developmental disabilities 
including mental retardation. The handicap must originate be- 
fore age 22, be expected to continue indefinitely, and consti- 
tute a major handicap in several areas of life's functioning. 

The Organization: The Administration on Developmental Dis- 
abilities (ADD) Is responsible for administering the provisions 
of the Developmental Disabilities Assistance and Bill of Rights 
Act of 1978 (P.L. 95-102). The Act makes available a range of 
strategies to meet the problems of developmentally disabled 
persons in terms of strengthening services and safeguarding 
individual rights. ADD administers formula grants to states for 
planning and administering programs and delivering services 
to developmentally disabled persons, special project grants to 
Improve the quality of services and programs, and to provide 
technical assistance and training of specialized personnel; and 
grants to university affiliated facilities which operate demon- 
stration facilities for services to the developmentally disabled 
and for interdisciplinary training of specialized personnel (See 
American Association of University Affiliated Programs). In ad- 
dition, the Act authorized the establishment of protection and 
advocacy units for developmentally disabled people In each 
state, to assure that they obtain their rights and quality serv- 
ices. 

Information Services: Information is available from ADD on 
the programs It administers and Is geared to officials at train- 


garding state services may be obtained from Individual state 
agencies which operate developmental disabilities programs; 
for the names of state agencies, contact ADO. 

American Association of University Affiliated 
Programs for the Developmentally Disabled 
1234 Massachusetts Ave, N.W., Suite 813 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 737-1511 

Handicapping Conditions Served: Developmental disabilities. 

The Organization: The purpose of the Association Is to provide 
a central office and focal point to the 48 University Affiliated 
Facilities (UAFs) located across the nation. UAFs meet the 
needs of developmentally disabled persons through the follow* 
ing services: (1) comprehensive and Interdisciplinary training 
of a broad range of professionals and para*professional per- 
sons; and (2) comprehensive and interdisciplinary screening, 
evaluation, treatment, planning, and educational program- 
ming. 

Information Services: Lay and professional Inquirers can re- 
quest Information on education and employment In professions 
serving developmentally disabled individuals. The Association 
also provides technical assistance to service providers by 
referring them to local UAFs. 

Publications on how to improve services for developmentally 
disabled Individuals and reports on conferences are available 
on request, and include the following: (/n/vers/fy Affiliated Fa^ 
c///(/es: A Primary Resource in improving Services (or 
Devefopmentalty Disabled Persons; The Role of Higher Fdu- 
cation In Mental Retardation and Other Developmental Disa- 
bilities; The Employment Circular, which Includes listings of 
Jobs in the field and persons seeking employment; and the As- 
soc/at/on News/etter. which reports on activities at each of the 
UAF centers and discusses current issues In legislation affect- 
ing developmentally disabled persons. The AAUAP Directory, 
which is updated yearly, lists UAFs and satellites, and relevant 
State offices and state directors. 

A data base has recently been established in the Washington 
office to collect information on each UAF, Including services 
offered, number of clients, disabling conditions served, types 
of training, and organizational structure. 

American Association on Mental Deficiency (AAMD) 

5101 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20016 
(202) 686*5400 

Handicapping Conditions Served: Mental retardation. 

The Organization: Established to Improve services to the men- 
tally retarded, the American Association on Mental Deficiency 
is an organization of professionals working in the field of men- 
tal retardation. The Association has 36 state chapters organ- 
ized Into 9 geographic areas and several divisions and subdi- 
visions for specific professional disciplines. AAMD and each 
regional association hold annual conferences where work- 


monthly journals: the American Journal on Mental Deficiency 
(presenting biological, behavioral, and educational research 
concerned with mental retardation, $40.00 a year) and Mental 
Retardation (primarily concerned with treatment and program- 
ming methods and oriented to administrators, therapists, ad- 
vocates, and parents, $26.00 a year). Recent books published 
by AAMD Include: Quality of Life In Severely and Profoundly 
Mentally Retarded People (1978, 392 pp. $16.95) and Pro- 
ceedings of the Second International Seminar on Vocational 
Rehabilitation for Mentally Retarded Persons (1978, 101 pp. 
$5.50). Other books Include: Sociobehavloral Studies in Men- 
tal Retardation (1973, 268 pp. $17.15), Home Is A Good Place 
(1976, 104 pp. $4.95), Manual on Terminology and Classifica- 
tion In Mental Retardation (1977, 216 pp. $14.85), and Ihe 
Consent Handbook (1977. 88 pp. $4.40). 

Testing materials developed especially for mentally retarded 
persons include: Adaptive Behavior Scale (specimen sel 
$11.00) which deals with functional skills and behaviors, the 
Public School Version-AAMD Adaptive Behavior Scale (speci- 
men set $14.50), and the Reading Free Vocational Interest In- 
ventory (specimen set $17.60), a pictorlaify based vocational 
preference test for vocational planning. 

AAMD Is a professional membership organization serving its 
members. It will refer information requestors to appropriate 
sources however, and the library of the AAMD at headquarters 
Is open to the public. 

Association for Retarded Citizens (ARC) 

National Headquarters 
2501 Avenue J 
Arlington, TX 76011 
(617) 640-0204 

Handicapping Conditions Served: Mental retardation. 

The Organization: The goals of the Association for Retarded 
Citizens (ARC) are to prevent mental retardation, find Its 
cures, and assist mentally retarded persons In their dally liv- 
ing. ARC'S Research and Demonstration Instituie conducts 
and sponsors projects to improve conditions for the mentally 
retarded. Areas of the Institute's concern Include: 1) per- 
forming research studies on prevention and cure; 2) training 
volunteers working with the mentally retarded; 3) developing 
demonstration models for educational, training and residential 
facilities for the mentaiiy retarded; 4) developing efieclive ad- 
vocacy systems; and 5) furthering employment opportunities 
for the mentally retarded. 

ARC'S 1900 state and local units provide a variety of direct 
services to the mentally retarded, including day care centers, 
sheltered workshops, preschool programs and transportation 
services, ARC-Youth Is a service-oriented organization for 
people 13 to 25 who work through ihelr local units to offer di- 
rect assistance to mentally retarded members of their 
communities. ARC works on the national, state and local lev- 
els to communicate and interpret the needs of the mentally re- 
tarded to the public and to government agencies. 

Information Services: ARC answers lay and professional in- 


lay persons and some prepared bibliographies In areas of high 
interest. These are used to research specific queshons and re- 
spond to inquiries. Information concerning severe/profound re- 
tardation and other specific areas is avaitabie in ARC pubtica- 
tions which address a variety of topics. Pamphlets, 
monographs, books, handbooks, and audiovisuals rotated to 
parenting, child development, citizen advocacy, civil rights, 
education, recreation, vocational rehabliitation, progress in re- 
search on prevention and euros, prevention methods, and oth- 
er topics are avaiiable through ARC pubiicatlons. General in- 
formation on broad topics such as mental retardation, the 
Association itself, and Down’s Syndrome is also avaiiable. 
ARC publishes newsletters devoted to local ARC projects, and 
research and legislative activities. A major directory of federal 
assistance for service providers, The Guide to Federal Bene- 
fits and Programs ior Kandfeapped Cfffzens and Thefr Famf- 
Ifes, may be ordered from ARC’S Government Affairs Office, 
1522 K Street. N,W.. Suite 516, Washmgton, DC 20005. 

Information about direct services to the mentally retarded may 
be obtained from state or local ARC units. 

The Association for the Severely Handicapped (TASK) 
7010 Roosevelt Way, N.e, 

SeattlOp WA 98115 
(206) 523-8446 

Handicapping CondUfons Served: Severe physical handicaps 
and profound mental retardation. 

The Organization: Formerly the American Association for the 
Education of the Severely/Profoundly Handicapped, the or- 
ganization was founded In 1974 In response to changes In leg- 
islation affecting handicapped persons and to the need for 
quality education and services for severely and profoundly 
handicapped individuate. As reflected In the name change, the 
organization has expended Its range of concerns to include all 
services to the severely and profoundly handicapped and is no 
longer limited to education. Membership Includes not only par- 
ents and educators, but also lawyers, medical personrrel, ther- 
apists, psychologists and social workers. Chapters are being 
chartered at local levels to facilitate Increased Involvement in 
local concerns. TASH stresses the importance of integration In 
living, working and learning environments for all handicapped 
persons. 

Information Services: TASH disseminates Information on re- 
search findings and practical applications used for the educa- 
tion and habllltation of the severely/profoundly handicapped 
Individual, a quarterly |ournal, and a monthly newsletter. TASH 
pubficallons also Include papers (for example, a "Curriculum 
Development for the Severely and Profoundly Retarded)’*; re- 
source lists of bibliographic entries on topics such as behavior 
management, physical education, recreation, parenting, and 
seif help skills; past and current issues of AABSPH Review, 
now The Journal of the Association (or the Severely 
Handicapped; and books. Including Beyond the Ordinary: The 
Preparation of Professionals to Educate the Severely and Pro- 
foundly Handicapped, 1977 ($5.50 postpaid). TASH also dis- 
tributes a list of other books not available directly through the 


TASH encourages a paronl-to-parenl network of communica- 
tion. By maintaining lists of parents of severely and profoundly 
handicapped children who are involved in local parent support 
and advocacy groups, TASH Is able to put Inquirers In touch 
with parents with similar concerns. TASH also maintains a reg- 
ister of professional contact people who are available for as- 
sistance on specific problems of education, training of person- 
nel, etc. Referrals to direct service providers. Including 
schools, clinics and vocational rehabilitation services, are 
made by letter or phone. 

Developmental Disabilities Project on Residential 
Services and Community Adjustment 
207 Pattee Hall 
University of Minnesota 
150 Plllsbury Drive, S.E. 

Minneapolis, MN 55455 
(612) 376-5283 

Handicapping Conditions Served: Developmental disabilities. 
The Organization: This project was first funded In 1976 to sur- 
vey residential facilities for the developmentally disabled. The 
project has, over the past few years, researched a number of 
areas related to residential services for developmentally dis- 
abled persons and built up a large data base on this Informa- 
tion. In 1979 a research project on persons released from pub- 
lic residential facilities and their subsequent community 
adjustment was initiated. Numerous other studies related to 
residential care and deinstitutionalization have been com- 
pleted or are in the process of being completed by the project. 

Information Services: Information dissemination Is primarily 
done through publications which Include: Admission and Re- 
admisslon of Mentally Retarded People to Residential Facili- 
ties (project report #2, 1978, $2.00), Directory of State Oper- 
ated Residential Facilities Serving Mentally Retarded People 
In 1979 ($1.50), and C/jaracfer/sf/cs of Foster Home Care for 
Mentally Retarded People (1980, free). 

Developmental Dlaabilltiee Stall Development 
Information Collection 
Technlcel Aeslatance Project (TAP) 

Or. Eugene Handley 

Institute for the Study of Mental Retardation and 
Related DIaabilltlea 
University of Michigan 
130 8. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Ml 46104 
(313) 763-4481 

Handicapping Conditions Served: Developmental disabilities. 

The Organization: The Technical Assistance Project (TAP) 
was originally funded by a grant from the former U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW). TAP Is now 
operated by the Institute tor the Study of Mental Retardation 
and Related Disabilities as part of the Institute's state and 
community service divisions. 
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who serve persons with developmental disabilities (DD). Their 
computerized Inlormailon system consists ol inlormatlon on 
over 960 Inservlce training programs and materials compiled 
through contacts with professional associations, extensive 
mail and phone surveys of DD providers, and advertisements 
In professional Journals. 

Materials are cataloged by subject, learner role and setting, 
training format, disability type, age of persons served, and se- 
verity of DD condition. These materials Include films, 
videotapes, Instruction workbooks, and curriculum guides* 

Searches are conducted for a minimal fee ($5 per search for 
15 items and 10$? each for additional Items; $1 for additional 
searches). 


DOWN’S SYNDROME CONGRESS 
1640 W. Roosevelt Road 
Room 156-E 
Chicago^ 1L 6060B 
(312) 226*0416 

Handicstpping Conditions Served: Down’s syndrome 

The Organization: Formed In 1974 by a group of parents and 
professionals who were members of the National Association 
for Retarded Citizens, the Congress now has more than 70 
chapters of volunteers in the U.S., Canada, and Mexico. These 
members share their experience with other parents, physi- 
cians and educators, and work for public awareness and ac- 
ceptance of this population. 

Information Services: At local levels, members seek out par- 
ents ol Infants with Down’s syndrome to put them in touch wUh 
a family support network and to encourage and Instruct them 
In early home educational methods to help these Infants devel- 
op their learning potentials. A brochure and fact sheets 
describing Down's syndrome, information on the organization 
and on funding of research, a bibliography of books, articles, 
pamphlets, films, and educational materials relating to the dis- 
ability, and a newsletter, Down's Syndrome News, may be re- 
quested from the secretary, who also answers Inquiries and 
makes referrals to local chapters or resource people. This re- 
ferral service Is available to both parents and professionals. 
The booklet, Down's Syndrome, Is available in English and 
Spanish. 


INSTITUTE FOR COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 
151 0 Street, S.E. 

Washington, DC 20003 
(202) 547-4444 

Handicapping Conditions Served: Developmental disabilities. 

The Organization: The Institute for Comprehensive Planning 
(ICP) Is a nonprofit corporation which conducts research, eval- 
uation and training for social programs, with an emphasis on 
programs designed to assist disabled persons. 
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projects. 

“A Numerical and Functional Oescriplion of the Developmental 
Disabilities Population. ” based on an analysis of the Survey of 
Income and Education conducted in 1976 by the Bureau of the 
Census, gives estimates of numbers of persons who are im- 
paired in the seven areas of major life activity outlined in the 
1978 Amendments to the Developmental Disabilities Assist- 
ance and Bill of Rights Act. The report also contains estimates 
of the mentally retarded population. The Institute’s mono- 
graph, "MR/DD Services in Rural America . . It Is Time." dis- 
cusses managerial issues and their solutions and service de- 
livery models for programs In rural and remote settings. In 
addition, "News for You," ICP’s free monthly newsletter, re- 
ports on major DD issues There Is a charge for most ICP pub- 
lications. 


JOSEPH P. KENNEDY, JR. FOUNDATION 
1701 K Street, N.W., Suite 205 
Washington, DC 20006 
(202) 33M731 

JOSEPH P. KENNEDY, JR. FOUNDATION 

Film Service 

999 Asylum Avenue 

Hartford, CT 06105 

Handicapping Conditions Served: Mental Retardation. 

The Organization: Established In 1946, the Foundation’s pur- 
pose Is to raise public awareness of medical ethical problems 
and to Improve the quality of life for the mentally retarded* To 
these ends the Foundation has funded research and clinical 
Uealment centers at nine ur\iversit(e&. instituted two centers 
for the study of medical ethics at Georgetown University and 
Harvard, underwritten fellowships In medical and nursing edu- 
cation for postgraduate study of medical elhics, and developed 
recreational programs Including Internships, family play pro- 
grams, and the International Special Olympics Program for the 
mentally retarded. Proposals for Innovative demonstration 
models from agencies or Individuals are considered for fund- 
ing. Extensive public awareness campaigns are carried on 
through the media to Improve understanding and acceptance 
of this population. 

Information Services: The Foundation makes available infor- 
mation on its concerns: (1) Special Olympics Program: bro- 
chures, calendars, sports manuals, sports rule books, and 
supply catalogs; (2) the Let's Play to Grow Program for fami- 
lies: instruction manual for parents and teachers and guides 
on specific motor and sports skills which identify curriculum 
materials such as publications, films, and equipment; (3) bro- 
chures describing fellowships in medical ethics for nursing fac- 
ulfy and post residency M.D.’s and recreational Internships; (4) 
films produced for both consumers and professionals Including 
such titles as "The Right to Survive," "The Right to Die, ” The 
Right to Reproduce,’’ "Becky: The Value of a Life.’* and an 
upcoming film on the Play to Grow Program to encourage par- 
ents to form Play to Grow clubs (note the address listed above 
for film ordering); and (5) a new booklet, "P.L. 94-142: It’s the 


6269 Leesburg PIK6» Suite B-5 
Falls Church, VA 22044 
(703) 536*3311 

HandICBppIng Conditions Served: Mental retardation, cere- 
bral palsy, autism, epilepsy, and other developmental disabili- 
ties. 

The Organization: The National Association of Private Resi- 
dential Facilities lor the Mentally Retarded (NAPRFMR) was 
founded In 1970 to improve the quality ol life for developmen- 
tally disabled persons and their families by coordinating the ef- 
forts of providers of private residential services. Active mem- 
bership is open to any state or locally approved facility or 
home serving primarily developmentally disabled persons. 

The Association offers comprehensive Insurance protection for 
member facilities. 

Information Services: NAPRPMR conducts conferences and 
studies, and issues bulletins and a newsletter to keep Its mem- 
bers Informed of current legislation and regulations, safety and 
access standards, funding sources, social security benefits, 
the rights of disabled persons and their parents, staff develop- 
ment techniques, and topics of current interest. The newsletter 
Is tree to members; the subscription rate for non-members is 
$18 a year. The Association’s Directory of Members ($15) 
lists private facilities by state. A manual. The Use of Private 
Investmofit Sources to Create Residential Alternatives, Is 
available for $4. 

NAPRFMR responds to inquiries from members and the pub- 
lic. Inforrnation is geared to professionals and service provid- 
ers, and Is strong In the areas of placement for developmen- 
tally disabled persons and government activities of Interest to 
private operators of residential facilities. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP STATE MENTAL 
RETARDATION PROGRAM DIRECTORS, INC. (NASMRPD) 
20001 Jefferson Davis Highway 
Suite 806 

Arlington, VA 22202 
(703) 920-0700 

Handicapping Conditions Served: Mental retardation and de- 
velopmental disabilities. 

The Organization: The organUatlon's membership consists of 
53 state mental retardation (MR) program directors. 
NASMRPD facilitates the exchange of Information among 
members on effective methods of providing care and treatment 
for the mentally retarded, represents the views of Its members 
before Congress and Federal agencies, and provides technical 
assistance on accessing federal programs. 

information Services: NASMRPD collects Information about 
available services and model service programs for mentally re- 
tarded and developmentally disabled (DD) persons In each 
state. Program and service information Is available in the 


housing, employment, and transportation. 

The Association publishes two monthly newsletters, one fo- 
cusing on innovative state programs. New Directions ($25 a 
year to non-members), and the other on legislative develop- 
ments affecting the mentally retarded, Capitol Capsule ($26 a 
year to non-members: both newsletters for $40). It also pro- 
duces special reports analyzing legislation related to the 
MR/DD population. A total of 15 such reports have been pub- 
lished over the past eight years including reports on legislation 
itself, legal rights of the DD, program areas such as housing 
and vocational rehabilitation, service models, and funding is- 
sues. Many of these reports are still available from NASMRPD; 
there Is a charge for some. 

Any person may request Information or technical assistance 
from the Association, but because of staff limitations, priority 
is given to members’ requests. 

PEOPLE FIRST INTERNATIONAL, INC. 

P.O. Box 12642 
Salem, OR 97309 
(503) 362-0336 

Handicapping Conditions Served: Mental retardation and de- 
velopmental disabilities. 

The Organization: People First International Is an organization 
of mentally retarded and developmentally disabled individuals 
who meet to learn leadership skills and how to advocate for 
themselves. Since People First began in 1973, more than 50 
local chapters have been set up across the U.S. and In Cana- 
da. The national office provides assistance through consulta- 
tion and workshops lor groups wishing to establish chapters. 

Information Services: Information about People First and tech- 
nical assistance to help set up programs is available from the 
organization. Materials include a "how-to" booklet, an officer’s 
booklet, a leisure lime brochure, two free films, and several ar- 
ticles about the organization. 


PRESIDENTS COMMITTEE ON MENTAL RETARDATION 
(PCMR) 

Washington, DC 20201 
(202) 245-7634 

Handicapping Conditions Served: Mental retardation. 

the Organization: The President's Committee on Mental Re- 
tardation (PCMR) is a Federal agency that acts as advocate 
for the mentally retarded. Its Interests are prevention, better 
services In the most unrestricted settings, public acceptance 
of the retarded, and full citizenship rights for this handicapped 
group. 

Through preparation of major resource documents and 
through national publicity, PCMR keeps the needs of the men- 

fSee Resources, page 20) 
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Accessible Design Information 


679-0100. 


If an archiiecl needs information on designing a barrier 
free house or a wife needs infornnation on how to trans- 
form front steps into a ramp for her disabled husband, 
both can find answers to their questions by calling the 
National Center for a Barrier Free Environment's toll-free 
Access Information Number: (800) 424-2809, 

The toll-free WATS line puls callers directly in touch with 
design and information professionals. Through person-to- 
person contact, the National Center's staff can better un- 
derstand the caller’s needs and provide more specific 
and thorough responses. 

In addition to the toll-free number, the National Center 
also provides an information clearinghouse, a nationwide 
network of barrier free design consultants, and a series 
of information bulletins and other publications on specific 
accessibility topics. The Center also maintains a refer- 
ence file on state building codes and standards relating 
to barrier free design. For more information write: Nation- 
al Center for a Barrier Free Environment, Suite 1006. 
1140 Connecticut Ave., Washington, DC 20036 or call 
the toll-free number. If you want to become part of the 
technical assistance network write the above address or 
call Yvonne Matheney at (800) 424-2809. 

ICD Center Gets 
New Name, Mission 

During ceremonies marking (he 52nd anniversary of the 
ICD Rehabilitation and Research Center In New York the 
official name was changed to the International Center for 
the Disabled. 

Since Its founding In 1917 by the late Jeremiah Mllbank 
the ICD has provided comprehensive rehabilitation serv- 
ices to thousands of disabled. The new name reflects the 
agency's "expanded mission to develop and exchange 
exemplary rehabilitation practices and to facilitate their 
adoption by the International rehabilitation community 
through demonstration and dissemination," explained 
President Jeremiah Mllbank, Jr. 

ICD provides patient/client services and conducts re- 
search and professional education programs. As a model 
agency, the ICD shares the programs it develops with all 
who seek to Improve the condition of the disabled. It pro- 
vides services In the following areas: medical, psycholog- 
ical, vocational rehabilitation, speech and hearing evalu- 
ation and treatment, and rehabilitation of the confused 



UNICEF Card Collection Features 
Design by Disabled Child 


The United Nations has declared 1961 The International 
Year of Disabled Persons. And the new UNICEF Greeting 
Card collection commemorates this special event with a 
set of note cards featuring Bee, a painting by a disabled 
child from the United States. 

The original art was selected with the assistance of the 
Telephone Pioneers of America, a community service as- 
sociation of A.T.&T. employees and retirees devoted to 
helping the handicapped, as well as other disadvantaged 
and special children. As part of their contribulion to Ihe 
1979 International Year of the Child, the Pioneers spon- 
sored an art contest for disabled youngsters, whose 
artwork was exhibited at a UNICEF benefit in New York. 
See was chosen to be reprinted as a four-color note 
card, selling as a pack of 10 cards with envelopes for 
$3.50. Proceeds from the safe of this card will help fund 
UNICEF's worldwide programs foi' children, including the 
prevention and rehabilitation of disabilities. 

See is one of 80 unique designs that comprise UNICEF's 
1981 Winter Collection of Cards, Gifts and Stationery. To 
receive a UNICEF catalog call toll-free 1-800-722-3600 
or write the U.S. Commiftee for UNICEF, 331 East 38th 
Street, New York, NY 10016, 


Second Annual Nonspeech 
Communications Conference 


Congress on International 
Rehabilitation Medicine 


The Second Annual Southeast Nonspeech Communica- 
tion Conference will be held October 2-3, 1981 in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. The conference, sponsored by 
Alabama Mental Heafth/Mental Retardation Division and 
the Center for Developmental and Learning Disorders, 
University of Alabama in Birmingham, will feature guest 
speaker. Dr. Howard Shane of The Children’s Hospital 
Medical Center, Boston, presenting information on 
Evaluating Persons who are Nonspeaking and 
Programming Strategies for Severely and Profoundly 
Cognitively Handicapped. Additional speakers will pres- 
ent information on Communication Aids: Requisites for 
Use, Homemade Response Contingent Training Materi- 
als, Technology In a Special Education Setting, Funding 
Resources, Communication for the Adult Mentally Re- 
tarded, Instruction Beginning with the Preschooler, and 
Therapeutic Strategies with the Handivolce for 
Neurologically Impaired Adults. Exhibits or Instructional 
presentations will be presented by nine major commercial 
distributors of nonspeech communication materials and 
technology. ASHA CEU's will be applied for. 

For further information and an application form, contact 
Pamela S. Elder, Center for Developmental and Learning 
Disorders, P.O. Box 313, University Station, Birmingham, 
Alabama 35294, (205) 934-5471. 


Disability Rights Training 
Offered to Disabled People 

Barrier Free Environments, Inc. of Raleigh, N.C. will hold 
a series of ten four-day training and technical assistance 
workshops for disabled people residing in the Northeast- 
ern United States. The project will train approximately 
800 individuals in their rights under Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973. Six basic and four advanced 
training sessions will be held. Participants for both train- 
ing events will be selected from disabled applicants and 
parents of disabled children. Barrier Free Environments, 
Inc. Is seeking applications from ethnic minorities and 
from a wide range of disabled persons. There is no cost 
to participants for this training. 

For more Information on the Disability Rights Training 
Workshops for Disabled People, contact Cindy Crouse, 


April 16-24, 1982, the Fourth World Congress of the In- 
ternational Rehabilitation Medicine Association (IRMA) 
will be held in San Juan, Puerto Rico. Twenty-four topics 
have been selected and approved for inclusion in the 
Continuous Medical Education course of 40 hours In Cat- 
egory 1. Tuition for the course is included in the registra- 
tion tee of $275 for IRMA members and $125 for allied 
health personnel. The Sidney Licht, MD Memorial Lec- 
ture, in honor of IRMA’s founder will be given by Mrs. 
Zala L. N'Kanza, Executive Secretary of the international 
Year for Disabled Persons. The Government of Puerto 
Rico has made a grant to the organizing committee in 
support of lYDP. These funds will be used primarily to in- 
vite outstanding international figures in rehabilitation 
medicine to participate in the scientific program. To regis- 
ter write: Dr. Herman J. Flax, Chairman IRMA IV, P.O. 
Box 11696, Caparra Heights Station, Puerto Rico 00922 
USA. 


1982 International Ski for Light 

The eighth annual Ski for Light International will be held 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota, February? to 14, 
1982. It is a week-long program designed to Introduce 
visually impaired and physically disabled adults to cross- 
country skiing. In 1982 approximately 110 disabled indi- 
viduals will take part. Many participants have never been 
cross-country skiing. 

All Instruction and skiing is done on a one-to-one basis, 
allowing each participant to proceed at a comfortable 
pace. Each blind, visually Impaired or mobility impaired 
person is assigned an experienced, able-bodied cross- 
country skier as their gulde/lnstructor for the week. 

If you are an experienced cross-counfry skier and are 
able to devote one lull week to skiing with a disabled Indi- 
vidual write: Trygve Aarsheim, HEALTHsports, Inc., 1455 
West Lake Street, Minneapolis, MN 55408. If you are vis- 
ually or mobfilly impaired, please contact Grethe Twiford, 
Screening Coordinator, P.O. Box 2971, Reslon, VA 
22901. 

Ski for Light International is sponsored by 




Conference on 
Pediatric Sociai Work 


The First International Conference on Pediatric Social 
Work will be held In Chicago August 12-15, 1982. The 
conference is sponsored by Eterna International Founda- 
tion. Papers are sought In areas including: the humaniza- 
tion o< health care services and the institutional environ- 
ment; family counseling for the emotionally disturbed 
child; facilitating adoption and foster placement for the 
handicapped child; genetic counseling; sexuality and the 
disabled and chronically 111 adolescent; the single parent 
of a chronically ill child; and identity crisis In the chroni- 
cally ill child. For a complete listing of the topics of inter- 
est write: A.F. Johnson, Ph.D., A.C.S.W., 6 South Ter- 
race. Auburn, Mass. 01501. Closing date for 
consideration of proposals is January 25, 1982. 


Hearing Dog Center 


Since 1976, the American Humane Association in 
Denver, Colorado, has been training dogs to read to spe- 
cific "sounds,” thereby meeting the needs of hearing im- 
paired persons. The demand for dogs so trained has 
grown steadily, and to help expand this needed service, 
AHA authorities have selected Red Acre Farm in Slow, 
Massachusetts, to develop a hearing dog center (or New 
England and New York Stale. 

Anyone over age 21 with a severe to prolound hearing 
loss may apply to own a hearing dog. Prospective owners 
must agree to sustain a training program. The training 
process takes three or four months, starting with basic 
obedience using both voice and hand signals. Then a 
match Is made between dog and owner, and each dog is 
(rained to a specific individual's mode of living. The dog 
learns lo respond to certain "sounds, " such as ah alarm 
clock, a smoke detector, a door bell, a child’s cry, or a 
telephone/TTY, through physical contact with the owner, 
and then leading him or her lo the source. The final week 
of training takes place In the new owner's home to assure 
a smooth transition. 

The Red Acre Farm Hearing Dog Center is located at 109 
Red Acre Road, Stow, MA 01775. Telephone: (617) 
897-8343 (voice/TTY) or (617) 897-5370 (voice only). 


Conference on Career Development 


As part of the Inlernationat Year of the Disabled, the Divi- 
sion on Career Development of the Council for Excep- 
tional Children is sponsoring an interdisciplinary confer- 
ence on the career development of handicapped 
individuals. The conference will involve international par- 
ticipation of persons in special education, vocational edu- 
cation, rehabilitation, and related fields. 

The overall goal of the conference is the sharing of Infor- 
mation and materials. The conference will serve as a 
followup to an effort of the President s Committee on the 
Employment of the Handicapped entitled "Pathways to 
Employment” in November 1979 and highlight the prog- 
ress that has been made. Specific conference goals in- 
clude: Identification and exploration of future issues and 
concerns facing the various disciplines and groups 
serving special needs citizens; presentation of relevant 
materials and resources for conducting career/vocational 
education for exceptional individuals; and to explore 
mechanisms through which people In special education, 
vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, and other 
members of the educational community can Increase the 
effectiveness of IheIr working relationship at the local lev- 
el. 

For more information conlacl: Dr. George Fair, Unlv. of 
Texas at Dallas, Box 688, Richardson, TX 75080, (214) 
690-2026 or Dr. Gary Meers, 300 W. Nebraska Hall. Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, NE 68588, (402)472-2365 
or Dr. Greg Welsenstein, 103 Miller Hall, DQ-12, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, WA 98195. (206) 543-1827. 


Easter Seals New TDD Announced 


The national Easter Seal Society announces the Installa- 
tion of a new Telecommunications Device for the Deaf 
(TDD), and a new TDD number— (312) 243-8880. The 
equipment will be In operation from 8:45 a.m. to 4:45 
p.m. Monday through Friday. 



DISABLED WRITERS 


INDEPENDENT LIVING 


The pilol issue of Disabled Writer's Quarterly has jusl 
been published. This new literary magazine publishes 
prose, fiction, poetry, plays and book reviews, in addition 
to articles on the portrayal o( handicapped individuals in 
literature. Disabled writers are invited to send manu- 
scripts for publication. The cost of subscriptions Is $14 
per year ($15 outside Canada or the U.S.) or $3.50 per 
single copy (Canadian funds). In the U.S., send inquiries 
or manuscripts to: Mrs, Gloria Maxson. 13602 Cullen 
Street, Whittier, CA 90605. Inquiries or manuscripts from 
other than the U.S. should be seni to: Disabled Writer s 
Quarterly, 2495 Major Street. St. Laurent. Montreal. 
Quebec. Canada H4M 1E5. 


ACCESSIBILITY 


Coping with maccessibillty: assisting the wheelchair 
user produced by the Rehabilitation Research and Train- 
ing Center RT-9 of George Washington University is a 
photo and text guide on how to help wheelchair users up 
stairs and ramps and down inclines. The booklet covers 
how to get a wheelchair and its user in and out of taxis, 
buses, trains and airplanes. The manual begins with a di- 
agram of the most common wheelchairs and all their 
functioning parts. The next step Is how to help a 
wheelchair user who wants help in the safest, easiest 
manner. Copies are priced at $2 and are available from: 
Rehabilitation Research and Training Center RT-9, 
George Washington University Medical Center, 2300 Eye 
Street, N.W. Suile 714, Washington. D.C. 20037, (202) 
676-3801, 

Accessibility Audit for Churches produced by the Global 
Ministries of the United Methodist Church is a guide to 
help congregations identify physical barriers in their 
church buildings and remove them. A checklist tor fire 
hazards, Is also included In the audit. While the booklet 
was designed for churches having from 50 to 300 mem- 
bers, It can be used by all churches. It was specifically 
designed to be conducted by church members who are 
concerned about helping to open their church to elderly 
persons and persons with handicapping conditions. The 
audit contains a useful discussion on the most commonly 
asked accessibility questions and provides tips on how to 
get the lowest construction price. Available at $2 a copy 
from the Service Center, General Board of Global Minis- 
tries, 7820 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 45237. 


Living Independently: Three Views of the European Ex- 
perience with Implications for the United States is a 
monograph published by the International Exchange of 
Information In Rehabilitation. It covers the first-hand ex- 
periences of three persons, two of whom are disabled, 
living abroad in Sweden, the Netherlands, Denmark and 
Great Britain. Primary emphasis is given to independent 
living opportunities for the disabled in these countries 
since they have many social and rehabilitation programs 
that are widely regarded as model systems of support 
services for disabled persons. Each paper has three pur- 
poses: to describe service programs, benefits and organ- 
izations of disabled persons in European countries; to ex- 
press views of disabled persons who use these programs 
about the effectiveness and their Impact on the lives of 
the users; and to offer personal assessments by the au- 
thors about lessons that might be learned from the evolu- 
tion of independent living opportunities in European 
countries. The monograph Is available free from the Tex- 
as Institute of Rehabilitation Research, 105 Drew St., Rm 
16, Houston, TX 77030. Please enclose $1.00 for post- 
age and handling. 


LARGE PRINT 

Vision Foundation, Inc,, has published its Large Print In- 
ventory List, Volume V. This 20-page inventory lists 160 
Items, most of them free, which have been gathered from 
around the world. Materials include: sample magazines, 
brochures, cookbooks, catalogs and other information re- 
sources in print, large print, braille, cassette and disc. 
Single copies are free. Orders of 6 or more are 60^ each 
Cassette copies are $2. Order: Vision Foundation, Inc., 
770 Centre Street, Newton, Mass. 02158. (617) 965-5877 
or 1(800) 852-3029. 


INDEPENDENT LIVING 

Bantam Books Introduced a revision of The Source Book 
for the Disabled in June, The 518-page paperback ver- 
sion is an invaluable resource for disabled people and 
their families, educators, professionals, city and county 
otticiais. Heavily Illustrated, the book offers a goldmine of 
tips on making life easier for disabled people. Some of 
the subjects covered are: sports, home life, transporta- 
tion, employment, adaptive equipment, tools, clothing. 
Available on newstands for $3.95 or from Bantam Books, 
Inc., 666 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10103. 




mentally ill 


ADVOCACY 


Pehabllitatlon of the Montally III: An International Per- 
specllve written by Eveline D. Schulman Is the first at- 
tempt to survey mental health laws and practices around 
the world and to identify trends for the future direction of 
mental health services. Alter summarizing the slate of 
the art internationally, Dr. Schulman concludes that, 
"There are five essential implications for rehabilitation of 
the mentally III . . .1) Curative measures supersede and 
are separated from considerations of the rehabllitatton of 
the mentally ill. . this means lhat the mentally restored 
are not socially prepared. 2) Socioeconomic and political 
systems are crucial variables in the organization and ad- 
ministration of mental health services as well as the pri- 
ority allotted these services. 3) Terrain and climate Im- 
pact on the accessibility of services, transportation to 
services and ease of communication of governmental 
benefits. 4) Westernization of rehabilitative practices can 
have a disastrous Impact tf local/personal traditions are 
Ignored. 5) The heallh staffing pool dose not need to de- 
pend upon health professionals; Indigenous health auxil- 
iaries can be trained to recognize the early characteris- 
tics of behavior disorder. Single copies are available free 
from the President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped, Washington, D.C. 20210. 


CLASSIFICATION 


The World Heallh Organization has recently published 
the International classlllcallon of Impairments, disabili- 
ties, and handicaps: A manual of classification relating 
to the consequences of disease. The manual contains 
three Independent classifications; Impairments Con- 
cerned with abnormalities of body structure and appear- 
ance and with organ or system function resulting from 
any cause; disabilities, reflecting the consequences of 
impairment In terms of functional performance and activi- 
ty by the Individual; and handicaps, concerned with the 
disadvantages experienced by the Individual as a result 
of Impairments and disabllilles. The main purposes of the 
manual are to: produce statistics on the consequences of 
disease, collection of statistics relevant to the utilization 
of services and Indexing and case-record retrieval. Since 
each of the three main classlficatiipns is restricted to a 
single level of the consequences of disease, a full profile 
giving the underlying cause of the Impairment, and the 
disadvantages that derive from It can be obtained using 
all three codes. It is hoped that the codes may contribute 
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Advocacy forlwith the Mentally III' and ‘Handicapped' 
was produced by the National Public Law Training Cen- 
ter The focus of the publication is the current status of 
laws and how to advocate for changes In the laws 
relating to the mentally ill and handicapped. Included in 
the 763 page manual Is the latest Information on employ- 
ment, right to treatment and to refuse treatment, civil 
commitment and guardianship, least restrictive 
allernallves, education and training, and health care. 
Background information is given on housing in the com- 
munity and organizing around nursing homes. The manu- 
al can be adapted for training purposes, and Includes de- 
tailed Instructions on conducting a role play for a 
handicapped job applicant. Photo-offset In a three-ring 
binder, the price is $75 and is available from the National 
Public Law Training Center, 2000 P Street, N W., 
Washington, D C. 20036. 


ADOPTION 


Adoption and Foster Care for Special Needs Children is 
the latest publication in the Human Services bibliography 
series developed by Project Share. The bibliography con- 
tains selected abstracts of documents related to the 
adoption and foster care problems of older, handicapped, 
emotionally disturbed, neglected and abused children. 
The Issue of transracial adoption is also addressed. In 
addition, material which provides useful general informa- 
tion on adoption and foster care Is also included. Many of 
the referenced materials can be ordered from Project 
Share. For the bibliography write: Project Officer, Project 
SHARE, P.O. Box 2309, Rockville, MD 20852, (301) 
251-6170. 


DEAF EMPLOYMENT 


The most complete bibliography of literature related to 
employment of deaf persons is now available from the 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf (NTID) at Roch- 
ester Institute of Technology. The selected bibliography 
lists articles on employment and the deaf, and related 
areas such as safety, insurance, taw and driving. Current 
media products including films, videotapes and cassettes 
on employment of deaf people are also listed. Copies at 
Si .00 are available from: Rochester Institute of Technol- 


laliy retarded before agencies and people that can help them: 
the President, the public, Federal and state agencies, and 
consumers and providers of services in the public and private 
sector. 

PCMR reports legutarly to the President, Cabinet members, 
agency officials, and legislators on the nation’s progress In 
dealing with mentally retarded persons. 

}nfofmaUon Services: PCMR’s Public Information Olilce prO' 
vides single copies of publications free of charge There are 
currently twelve titles available covering legal issues, model 
service delivery programs, prevention, the retarded offender, 
and general Information on mental retardation. The PCMR 
publication list includes three films and also gives descriptions 
of fourteen publications on a variety of topics which may be 
purchased from the Government Printing Office. 

REHABILITATION RESEARCH AND TRAINING 
CENTERS IN MENTAL RETARDATION 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN WAISMAN CENTER ON 
MENTAL RETARDATION AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
REHABILITATION RESEARCH AND TRAINING CENTER IN 
MENTAL RETARDATION 
1500 Highland Avenue 
Madison^ Wlsconaltx 53706 
(608) 263*5837 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON MENTAL RETARDATION 
RESEARCH AND TRAINING CENTER 
College of Education 
351 Clinical Services Building 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 
(503) 686*3585 

TEXAS TECH UNIVERSITY RESEARCH AND TRAINING 
CENTER IN MENTAL RETARDATION 
PO Box 4510 
Lubbock, Texaa 79409 
(006) 742-3131 

Handicapping Condition Served: Mental retardation. 

The Organizations: Rehabilitation Research and Training 
(RR&T) Centers, funded through the National Institute of 
Handicapped Research, U.S. Department of Education, con- 
duct research applied to disabling conditions and methods and 
techniques for lmprov^r^g rehabllltaiton. Training rehabllilatton 
personnel is one of the major activities carried out by these 
centers. 

Information Services: RR&T Centers disseminate research 
findings through publications and develop training materials 
for dlslrtbullon to rehabilitation professionals. Publication lists, 
training calendars, and other Information may be obtained by 
contacting one of the centers listed above. Each center has 
major areas of focus. 

The Texas RR&T works in the areas of*. (1) work potential of 
mentally retarded persons, (2) rehabilitation counseling and 
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community placement of severely and profoundly disabled per- 
sons and (2) soclo-cultural retardation and family oriented ear- 
ly intervention. 

The Oregon RR&T works in the areas of: (1) program evalua- 
tion and training evaluation, (2) parenting of handicapped chil- 
dren, (3) advocacy for the developmenlaily disabled, and (4) 
monographs on a number of research and training projects in 
several areas Including habllltation of the severely and pro- 
foundly retarded. 

Inquirers may obtain publication lists and other information by 
writing to these centers at the addresses listed above. Usually 
center staff attempt to route requests to someone with specific 
expertise In the Inquirer's area of Interest. 

New Publications 

(Continued from page 19) 

INSIGHT 

The Handicapped Speak, written by William Roth and 
published by McFarland & Company, Is a series of In- 
depth Interviews with handicapped persons of all ages. U 
gives the reader an insight into Ihe situation in which 
handicapped persons live and It gives the speakers a 
chance to articulate their own views on how that situation 
should and could be changed. The Intent of this book, " 
Roth states In his Introduction, "is a learning, an active 
listening, a recognition of handicapped people them- 
selves. The interviews In this book form a real-world ba- 
sis from which to launch an Interdisciplinary study of 
handicap, appropriate public policy, and that looked-for 
social reconstruction.’*. . ."Sometimes these interviews 
suggest answers; always they ask questions; and fre- 
quently they provide a starting point for answering the 
questions.** Available for $16.95 at book stores or directly 
from McFarland & Company, Inc., Box 611, 
Jefferson, N.C. 28640. 

CUSTOMER SERVICE 

Courtesy Needs of the Disabled Customer produced by 
the Stout Vocational Rehabilitation Institute, Is a course 
(or restaurant and hotel personnel on how to better serve 
their handicapped or disabled customers. Since the disa- 
bled population Is becoming increasingly more mobtte, 
their special needs are presented (n a well-outlined 
course which can accommodate managers, waitresses, 
bell hops. The manual, a series of overheads, role plays, 
handouts, an accessibility sllde/sound series, and a 
videocassette are available from; Stout Vocational Reha- 
bilitation institute. School of Education and Human Serv- 
ices, University of WIsconsIn-Stout, Menomonie, 

Wisconsin S47«ii 
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